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THE STATE LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


Established by the goveriiinent of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, was opened for the reception of patients Jan. 
12, 1833, under the superintendence of Dr. Samuel B. 
Woodward, who has continued most successfully its man- 
agement ever since. It was originally designed for 120 
patients, but has been twice enlarged, and now presents a 
front of 526 feet, and will accommodate more than four 
hundred patients. It is pleasantly located on an eminence 
on the east side of the village of Worcester, and has con- 
nected with it a farm of about 100 acres of land, includ- 
ing gardens and pleasure grounds, a Chapel for religious 
worship, a commodious [fall for parties and evening pray- 
ers, shops four mechanics, a laundry, in which all the 
washing, drying and ironing is accomplished under one 
roof, a Bakery, Infirmaries for the sick, &c. &c. It has 
a good Library, accessible to all who desire to read ; and 
many papers and periodicals are daily distributed in its 
wards, 

Up to September last there had been admitted in the 
whole 2222 patients, of whom 339 were then in the hos- 
pital; 182 males, and 157 females. About one thousand 
of these patients have been restored to reason and to their 
friends. 

The following extract from Dr. Woodward's very in- 
teresting Report of December, 1845, exhibits the singu- 
lar effects of insanity on different persons, and should ex- 
cite in us sincere gratitude to God, that in the preserva- 


tion of our reason, he has saved us from such mental suf- 
ferings. 























































The hallucinations of the insane are entirely visionary, 
disconnected wholly with disease of the.senses ; false per- 
ceptions, creations of the fancy, or irregular combinations 
of received impressions, such as with the rational mind 
occur in dreams. Many insane persons mistake dreams 
for realities, and contend stoutly that they have seen or 
heard what they only imagined or falsely perceived. Oth- 
ers seem to have waking dreams; the mind, inattentive to 
surrounding objects, is occupied by reveries which are 
mistaken for actual existences. 

A man recently in the Hospital, who had had great pe- 
cuniary trouble, imagined that two sheriffs came to his 
door, which was locked, opened it, which he distinctly 
heard, and entered the room. He saw them distinctly, 
heard them read the instruments of attachment of his per- 
son, and saw them retire. Though he is now calm and 
self possessed, he cannot be persuaded that this vision was 
not a reality. 

A young man now favorably convalescing, told me that 
when he was first attacked with insanity, he saw beautiful 
visions in the room over his head, ships, fishes, steam- 
boats, and all sorts of water craft, heard heavenly music, 
Saw immense crowds of people come to pay him homage, 
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among whom he recognized uncles, aunts, cousins and 
other friends. ‘Those he now admits were fancies, not 
realities; but when he was on his way to the Hospital, he 
saw immense trains of rail-road cars transporting slaves to 
the Pacific Ocean, passing by with great rapidity, fully 
loaded with colored persons. ‘*‘ This,” says he, ‘1 think 
was a reality.” 

This condition of the mind is essentially different from 
that which leads an insane man to suppose himself wick- 
ed, poor or despised. In these cases, the judgment is 
principally in fault, in the other, the perceptions are vivid, 
the imagination active and unrestrained, while the quali- 
fying or correcting influences are inactive or deficient. 

Many insane persons dismiss their delusions with re- 
luctance, even when far advanced towards recovery ; they 
are cautious in admitting the evidence which establishes 
their fallacy and removes from their minds impressions 
which have afforded them pleasure. 

I once knew a clergyman who was somewhat embar- 
rassed by the expenses of his education, who, while in 
the delirium of fever, received the impression that he had 
been presented with a purse. of .gold sufficient to cancel 
all his debts. ‘This impression did not Jeave him when 
his disease was removed, and he was surprised, when quite 
recovered, to find that the whole was a delusion. 

It is not, always easy to determine whether cases of this 
description are illusions or hallucinations. 

A patient now with us, hears a clock tick over his head 
at night, which, he says, keeps him awake; he also smells 
many disagreeable odors which come into his reom through 
the cracks and ventilating openings, and these he stops 
up with rags. In this case, both hearing and smelling are 
affected with disease. ‘The senses in this case are proba- 
bly diseased, as the man is kept awake by the noise. 

A patient now recovered saw, when he was first insane, 
ranges of little fellows on the side of the room, rising in 
regular gradations from one to three feet high. These 
phantoms visited him every night, and kept him from 
sleep. 

Another patient was, when most insane, visited at night 
by naked skeletons, who made lewd motions before him; 
he also smelled poison in his.toom and tasted it in his 
food. ‘The man would imagitg that he was on the con- 
fines of the bottomless pit withoWt#¥@dhgpe of escape, and 
so riveted was his mind to this delusion theg he would be- 
come excessively agitated and distressed, andajgob and 
weep bitterly at his impending fate Y 
of these paroxysms during religious worship on the Sab- 
bath. He at last recovered favorably. 

A person now with us is surrounded day and night by 
persons who shoot at him with white powder which makes 
no noise. He makes holes through his clothes, and ex- 
hibits them as the marks of the silver bullets which are 
fired at him. He does not hear the report of the mus- 
kets, but sees the persons shoot at him and feels the 
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weunds which are made in his flesh. Before he came to 
the Hospital, he loaded his gun with black powder to re- 
venge upon the persons who thus annoyed him; this 
caused his arrest and confinement. 

Another man came directly from one of our seminaries 
to this institution. He sees persens at his window resem- 
bling the professors whom he has been accustomed to 
hear, and converses with them. He has seen lightning 
and flame flashing through his room and about the houses 
In town, 

One man stands at his window and gives orders to the 
rail-road depot, half a mile distant, respecting the move- 
ments of the cars. He sees his wife at the window in 
the night, who directs him not to take his medicine. 

Auother man sees angels and cherubs at his window in 
the night, and holds conversation with them. They tell 
him that Tuesday is the proper Sabbath, and he observes 
that day instead of Sunday. 

Another sees vermin, particularly spiders, crawling over 
his person and about his room. 

One, a bachelor, sees the devil in his room, who tells 
him all his thoughts. He feels sensible effects upon his 
body, which are the result of these interviews. He can 
drive him away at any time, by promising to get married. 

An old gentleman is visited at night by the corpse of his 
friend, which brings him raisins, tobacco, &c. Some- 
times he gets into bed with him ; he finds he is cold, very 
soft, and offensive to the smell. 

A deaf and dumb patient feels himself drawn to the 
earth and to substances about him, and says the earth is 
like onions applied to his feet. 

A recent case of insanity, now in our care, is annoyed 
by gas thrown at him, which dazzles and disturbs him so 
that he is unable to know what he is about. 

One patient, who has been long with us, is excessively 
annoyed by what he calls ‘ plaster of Paris women,” who 
blow his hair off with their ‘ chemistry winds.” He is 
quite bald, covers his head with a handkerchief, and rubs 
it constantly. 

A woman, now in the Hospital, is greatly disturbed by 
an old woman, who visits her at night and commands her 
to do thiugs which she afterwards knows are wrong, but 
which, at the time, she feels -objiged’.to:erform. She 
often. obligés. her to: get out of:bed:in thé night and Jie on 
the floor; of this stie curplains bitterly, but dare not 
disobey. ; Pee 

A vesy inteiligen: patient canfe?into.the ball one day 
-when I was in, and said that an angel came into her room, 
and seeing a book upon’ the table took it and disappeared. 
She was greatly agitated and alarmed, and walked brisk- 
ly through the hall, exclaiming, “an angel has been in 
my room and took away my book. I saw the little hand, 
and the book is gone—the book is gone!” She knew 
the angel, it was her own daughter who had died some 
time before. As she was so much disturbed, search was 
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made for the book, and it was found in the hands of an 
excited patient, who acknowledged that she went into the 
room and took it. The lady remained greatly disturbed 
for a long time. ; 

The cases enumerated are a few among the many in 
which the mind is deranged through false impressions re- 
ceived by the senses, or false perceptions in the brain, in- 
dependent of the senses. 


Moral Tales. 
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THE COUSINS. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Maria Hillyer and Susan Payne were cousins residing 
in the same street in Boston. ‘Their parents were in the 
game situation in life, both the fathers being moderately 
wealthy merchants, and they had always lived on the most 
friendly and familiar terms. Susan and Maria were 
thought to look very much alike. ‘They both had dark 
blue eyes, rich brown hair, and brilliant complexions. 
Susan was the taller of the two, and Maria’s form was 
somewhat more richly developed than Susan’s; yet if 
Maria was the more robust, Susan was the more delicate. 
At the time of which we speak, they had both been out of 
school a couple of years; had mingled freely in society, 
and were generally thought very interesting girls. So 
much upon an equality were they considered, that the 
young gentlemen, like the youth in the song of Bessy Bell 
and Mary Gray, were frequently puzzled to know which 
they liked best. They had each refused two or three 
moderately good offers, when at about the same time they 
became interested in a couple of young gentlemen who 
were unexceptionable in appearance, morals, manners and 
fortune. 

Charles Bradish and Henry Lincoln were intimate 
friends. They were young men of fine dispositions, and 

ood business talents; they were fond of domestic life, and 
both felt that a wife and home would add greatly to their 
happiness. Henry Lincoln was remarkable not only for a 

ood disposition but for good, sound sense. Charles 

radish was not wanting in sense, but he had keen feel- 
ings, and a lively imagination which sometimes carried 
him beyond the bounds of prudence. One evening they 
had returned from a small party at Mr. Payne’s, and were 
sitting in Charles’s room in the hotel at which they board- 
ed, when the following conversation took place between 
them. Charles began it by saying, ‘“‘ That Susan Payne 
is a splendid girl; how beautifully she looked this eve- 
ning.” 

Yes, and one could see you thought so; but I like 
her cousin’s looks better. Whit a pretty figure Maria 
Hillyer has.” 

““ Yes, somewhat wanting in grace, though.” 

““Why man, she is grace personified. And what a 
merry laugh she has. 1 must say I think Miss Paynea 
little, a very little affected; she tries to be too graceful.” 

** Affected! grace is as natural to her as it istoa swan, 
or a gazelle. And did you ever see such a hand? such 
white taper fingers ?” 

‘* Maria’s hand is plumper if it is not so white,’’ said 
Henry Lincoln laughing ; ‘“‘I like Maria best, and I am 
glad you do not: I should not like to have you for a 
rival.” 

“« Why, it must be confessed,” said Charles, “ that the 
two girls are very much alike; it would not be a very bad 
fortune to get either of them; they both appear well in a 
drawing room.” 

“Charles,” said Henry, and he spoke soberly and ear- 
nestly. ‘‘ It is a common thing to say that Maria Hillyer 
and Susan Payne are alike; that their husbands would be 
equally fortunate. It would be asad mistake Charles, to 
act upon that principle. Their mothers are different ; 
their bringing up has been different. They might appear 
equally well, in a drawing room, but as wives, mothers 
and housekeepers, they would not appear equally well. A 
white hand is a pretty thing, and so is a light foot in the 
dance ; a brilliant style of conversation is fascinating, and 
eo is skill in music; but there are things more important 
than these, and in those things that will make a home and 
every day life full of happiness and comfort, I say that 
Maria Hillyer is rich, and Susan Payne is poor.” 

“Well done, Henry. Those are your every day no- 
tions; but you don’t see far enough. You have not read 
novels and poetry enough, you are too much matter of 
fact. Don’t you know that when a woman really loves a 
man, all these things come as a matter of course? I con- 
fess I should rather prefer a wife who did not know any- 
thing about housekeeping, and who was rather averse 
from exertion. 1 should love to observe the power of af- 
fection ; how her faculties would all be suddenly develop- 
ed, how she would forego her own tastes and habits to 
please me:. And suppqse she did make some little mis- 
takes now’-and:then ; they. would only serve: for: amase- 
ment in after life. [confess F should. -not, want:a: wife to 
be what they call 9 grand housekeeper; I should ‘prefer 
more elegant ‘tastes aod habits; tliqm ‘thag- tithe implies ; 
and I trust I shall always ‘be able td supply the requisite 
number of servants in my family.” 

“‘The more servants you have, such servants as ours, 
the more they will need a mistress; and you know the 
time may come to both of us, as it has done to many 
others, when we may be without one.” 

“No fear of that,” said Charles gaily, and here the 
coaversation ended. 


Unlike what we generally read, “ in tale and his-ory,” 
“the course of true love, did run smooth,” with these 
young people. In due time, the gentlemen offered them- 
selves, were accepted and married. ‘The usual number 
of parties were given on the occasion, and the brides re- 
moved each toa handsome and comfortable home. Charles 
and Henry were in flourishing business, but being young 
men, they did not think it right or expedient to enter at 
once upon so splendid an establishment, or so expensive a 
style of living, as might be becoming and proper in those 
of more consolidated fortunes. Charles came much near- 
er to this than Henry, but,his wife was more fond of show 
and company than Maia afd somehow or other they 
went rather farther than they intended. 

And now these two girls, who had appeared so much 
alike, and whose fortune in life had hitherto been so equal, 
had eech an opportunity to show exactly what she was, for 
each was her own mistress and the mistress of others. 
Each was married to an indulgent husband who loved her, 
and wished to make her happy. 

Mr. Bradish’s house was in a rather more fashionable 
part of the city than Henry Lincoln’s, and during the win- 
ter it was observed to be more frequently lighted up from 
top to bottom, than his friend’s ; that there was oftener a 
train of carriages standing before it, which rolled away 
late at night, much to the discomfort of a nervous old wo- 
man who lived in the neighborhood. Early in July it was 
shut up. Mrs. Bradish went with acompany of friends to 
a fashionable watering place, while her husband boarded 
at a hotel, and only joined the party once a fortnight, go- 
ing on Saturday and returning on Monday. In Mr. Lin- 
coln’s house, on the contrary, there was always a half- 
closed window shutter which showed from the light with- 
in, that the family were ay rh untjl the second week in 
August, when the husband and wife were gone from home 
together, about three weeks. These were slight indica- 
tions, however, and we will take the liberty to look in 
upon them when they had been married about a year. 

But as we have not room to give the full result of our 
observations, we must make this a short chapter, and give 
you another next week. a. @. 
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LITTLE EMMA. 


The stories of “ Little Eddy” were interesting to at least 
one of the little readers of the Youth’s Companion. Em- 
ma who is about five years old took great delight in read- 
ing them, and when the Companion came with no story 
about little Eddy, she was very much grieved and said ‘‘it 
is too bad,”’ but she was q@ietéd when told that perhaps 
the author of the stories of Eddy would write some more. 

Little Emma did not know her letters one year ago, she 
attended school two months, and learned to read words of 
four letters and now she can read little stories very well. 

Emma lives in the country, and has not the advantage 
of schools as those children have, who live in cities and 
populous towns, yet she loves her book and studies at 
home with a little classmate whom her mother nas taken 
to board ; they study together, and when study hours are 
over, they play together, for Emma loves play as most lit- 
tle girls do. It gives her much pleasure to wait upon her 
classmate who is lame; in this she shows a kind disposi- 
tion. Yet she has faults, sometimes she is impatient when 
she wishes to do something which her mother thinks is 
not proper for her to do, then she will begin to fret; if 
her mother says she is sorry to see it becoming cloudy, she 
fears it will soon rain, little Emma will peep through her 
hands and show by her laughing eyes that the clouds are 
passing away; then her little baby sister will say, “ the 
thun sines mamma.” sal 

Though Emma has not so many privileges as children 
who live in town, yet she has parents who are anxious for 
their children to become wise and good. If you were to 
enter the house at almost any hour of the day, ‘you would 
see her mother amidst her various occupations attending to 
the lessons of her little pupils in reading, spelling, writing 
arithmetic and ggography ; and in the evening you would 
also see her father engaged in a similar way; for they feel 
that no employment how pressing so ever, can excuse them 
from attending to the instruction of their children. 

Martibpa. 


LEADING CHILDREN TO GOD. 


Parents can never be too deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of early leading their children to God, and fixing 
in their infant minds a sense of his presence, and of their 
dependence. If the following shall induce one parent 
who reads this paper, to make more prayerful efforts to 
train up his children “* and heaven, our labor will 








not be in vain : 

A mother, sitting at hefWork in her parlor, overheard 
her child, whom an older sister was dressing in an adjoin- 
ing bed room, say repeatedly, as if in answer to his sister, 
‘** No, I don’t want to say my prayers.” 

‘How many church members in good standing,” 
thought the mother to herself, ‘‘ often say the same thing 
in heart, though they conceal even from themselves, the 
feeling.” 

“Mother,” said the child, appearing in a minute or 
two, at the parlor door; the tone and look implied that it 
was only his morning salutation. 





‘Good morning, my child.” 


“T am going out to get my breakfast.” 

“Stop a minute ; | want you to come here and see me 
first.” 

The mother laid down her work in the next chair, as 
the boy ran towards her. She took him up. He kneeled 
in her lap, and laid his face down upon her shoulder, his 
cheek against her ear. The mother rocked her chair 
backwards and forwards. 

‘* Are you pretty well, this morning?’ said she, ina 
kind and gentle tone. 

** Yes, mother; I am very well.” 

“Tam glad you are well. I am very well, too; and 
when I waked up this morning, and found that I was well, 
I thanked God for taking care of me.” 

** Did you?” said the boy, in a low tone—half a whis- 
per. He paused after it—conscience was at work. 

“Did you ever feel of my pulse?’ asked his mother, 
after a minute of silence, at the same time taking the boy 
down, and setting him in her Jap, and placing his fingers 
on her wrist. 

‘* No, but I have felt mine.” 

“Well, don’t you feel mine now ?—how it goes, 
beating.” 

‘* Y-e-s!” said the child. 

“If it should stop beating I should die.” 

“Should you 2” 

“Yes, and I can’t keep it beating.” 

** Who can ?” 

** God.” 

A silent pause. 

** You have a pulse too, which beats in your bosom 
here, and in your arms, and all over you, and I cannot 
keep it beating, nor can you. Nobody can but God. If 
he should not take care of you, who cquld ?” ; 

**I don’t know,” said the child, with a look of anxiety; 
and another pause ensued. 

“So when I waked up this morning, I thought I would 
ask God to take care of me. I hope he will take care of 
me, and all of us.” 

“Did you ask him to take care of me?” 

“* No.’ 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I thought you would ask him yourself. God 
likes to have us all ask for ourselves.” 

A long pause ensued. The deeply thoughtful and al- 
most anxious expression of countenance, showed that the 
heart was reached. 

— you think you had better ask him for your- 
se pre 

“* Yes,” said the boy readily. 

He kneeled again in his mother’s lap, and uttered in 
his own simple and broken language, a prayer for the pro- 
tection and blessing of Heaven. 

Suppose another case. Another mother overhearing 
the same words, calls her child into the room. The boy 
comes. 

“Did not I hear you say you did not want to say your 
prayers ?”” 

The boy is silent. 

“Yes, he did,” says his sister behind him. 

“Well, that is very naughty. You ought always to say 
your prayers. Go right back now, and say them like a 
good boy, and never let me hear of your refusing again.” 

The boy goes back, pouting, and utters the words of 
prayer, while his heart is full of mortified pride, vexation 
and ill will.— Evangelist. 
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THE UNKIND SISTER. 


It was the twilight of a warm day in July. The sky 
was covered with a brilliant canopy of gold and red, left 
by the sun which had just sunk behind the trees. A cool 
breeze had sprung up, filling the air with the delicious 
perfume of the flowers, and the new mown hay. Near 
the window of an elegantly furnished room in the beauti- 
ful country seat of Mr. Haven, sat his daughter Victorine, 
a pale, emaciated, but still beautiful girl, in an easy chair, 
inhaling the fragrant odor of the roses and honeysuckles, 
which clustered about the window. Beside her sat her 
sister Josephine, about three years younger than herself, 
reading by the light of a solar lamp the last new annual, 
which had been presented to her as a birth day gift, and 
in which she was much interested. Mr. Haven, the fa- 
ther of these girls, was a Boston merchant, who resided a 
few miles from the city, and being much confined to his 
business, saw little of his daughters. Victorine the eldest 
was naturally delicate, and was now just recovering from a 
sickness which had settled in her eyes, and rendered her 
almost blind. . The sisters sat for some time in silence, 
when presently the mild voice of Victorine was heard, 
saying, ‘‘ Sister, will you take the Bible and read some of 
those sweet Psalms to me? I have been tryieg to distin- 
guish the color of this rose, for a long time, but can only 
see its form. Oh Josephine, what would I not give to be 
restored to sight.” 

Josephine raised her eyes from her book, and impatient- 
ly exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh dear, I wish you would let me finish 
this story first; you always want mé to read to you when 
I am engaged in something else.” 

Victorine turned her head and rested it on her hand, 
while the tears fell fast through her thin white fingers. 





Josephine did not see her sister’s tears, but her book no 
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longer gave her enjoyment, for her conscience smote her 
for her unkindness. 

Victorine had scarcely dried her tears, when the door 
opened, and a fine young man entered, and advancing to 
her, took her hand, and tenderly inquired, “ Sister, how 
are your eyes to-night?” ‘They do not pain me so 
much as when you left me for the city this morning,” she 
replied, “but, oh Edward, I ain blind,” and;she again burst 
into tears. He attempted to soethe her, and gently rest- 
ing her head upon his shoulder, commenced singing 
Victorine’s favorite song, in which she soon joined him. 
Josephine who felt it necessary to make some amends for 
her conduct to her sister, now rose, and seating herself at 
the piano forte followed the voices of her brother and sis- 
ter as they sang. A look of happiness stole over the pale 
countenance of Victorine as the strains met her ear, for 
since her affliction, her chief enjoyment had consisted in 
music, of which she was passionately fond. They were 
soon joined by their parents, and the evening passed rap- 
idly and pleasantly away ; and in the society of such dear 
friends, Victorine almost forgot her blindness, and for the 
time felt qnite happy. I am glad to say, that before re- 
tiring to rest, Josephine sought her sister’s pardon for her 
unkindness to her, and that it was freely given. EL.en. 
Rockport. 
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SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL, 
BY ELIHU BURRIT. 
The above is the title of a little volume just published by Hen- 
ry J. Howland, of Worcester, containing some of the brightest 
sintillations of the geuius of the “Learned Blacksmith.” It 
contains the following articles: 
My Brother’s Grave—The Emigrant’s Dog—Bearding the Li- 
on in his |Den—The Natural Bridge—All Mortgaged—* Bury 
me inthe Garden,”—An Apprentice’s way of acquiring a Libra- 
ty—The War Ship Ohio—Storming Quebec— An hour among 
the Mountains—The Drunkark’s Wife—The Blind Boy’s Re- 
turn—The inventive Genius of Labor. 
If any of our young readers shonld wish to procure this book, 
they can enclose one dollar and send it by mail free of postage, 
to Mr. Howland, who will immediately return to them by mail, 
ind postage paid, four copies bound in cloth with gilt edges, or 
ten copies in neat paper covers, as directed. The extra copies 
may easily be disposed of, among their friends and neighbors. 
As aspecimen of the contents of the book, we select the fol- 
lowing story, which is the first that Mr. Burrit ever wrote for 
publication. 


MY BROTHER’S GRAVE. 


























“Now let me split that for you,” said I, as] sprang 
fom my seat to the ground, before a neat little cabin in 
the very heart of the Green Mountains; “ That axe was 
never made for such little hands to wield.” 

The sound of my voice was the first intimation of the 
pproach and presence of a stranger. A beautiful young 
rirl, apparently about sixteen, whose face I had not yet 
een, owing to her inclined posture, sprang almost from 
he ground at such an unexpected interruption of her la- 
bor; and letting the axe, which she could scarcely lift, 
all across a hacked billet of wood which she had tried in 
ain to cleave asunder, she stood before me, and parting 
way her hair from her eyes, discovered to me an inno- 
ent, lovely face crimsoned over, not with a blush of mor- 
lied pride at being caught in an occupation so ill fitted 
D the delicate capacities of her sex, but with that carna- 
on, which, in portraiture of the finest attributes of female 
haracter, will tinge an honest woman’s cheek, on being 
costed in a solitary place by an entire stranger. 
“If I were your brother,” said I, cleaving the hacked 
llet of hickory with one blow, and striking the axe to 
teye into a beechen log lying near, with another,—“ if 
Were your brother, I would split down these hemlock 
imps with my penknife, for fuel, before I would allow 
lstough axe-helve to blister those little white hands.” 
As yet, she had not so far recovered from her surprise 
fo speak ; but while [ was asseverating with so much 
Mation the zeal with which [ as a brother would relieve 
from what seemed to be her daily task, I saw the wa- 
stand in her soft blue eyes; while she continued to 
at me with such an attempered expression of sorrow 
i gratitude, as made me drop the axe, as in reverence 
‘ome sorrowing angel. 

f you were my sister,” said I, from the fullness of my 




























heart, “if I had such a sister, I would—” ‘*Ands 
would he,” said she, pointing to a coarse chip of granite 
standing in a corner of a little garden spot ;—‘‘so would 
he, and did, when he was pale and sick, until cold drops 
of sweat would run down his hollow cheeks.” ‘‘ Nor 
would he,’’ she sobbed, “‘ let me take that axe, even when 
he was so dizzy that he could not stand without leaning 
upon my arm,” 

‘* Poor boy!” cried she, giving such a vent to her tears 
as made me weep in sympathy, ‘‘ poor brother! even on 
that day when our poor old grandmother crept tothe door, 
and held her apron to her eyes, as she saw her two friend- 
less and fatherless grand-children returning in tears from 
the grave of their father and mother,-—even then, Henry 
tried to comfort me, as I held him up along the garden 
aisle. ‘‘ I know, Lucy,” he whispered, for he could not 
speak aloud,—‘ I know I shall not come out again to sit 
down with you by the little mound where they put father 
and mother when we were so young. No, Lucy, you will 
have to go alone to-morrow morning to pull up the weeds 
that may to-night spring up around their graves. Don’t 
cry sister: I should not grieve to lie down beside them, if 
you had a brother to take care of you and grandmother, 
when I am gone. But cheer up, Lucy; and when they 
lay me in the ground beside our dear parents, and when 
you come to place at the head of my grave, that little 
white flat stone which we scoured up the other day—then 
remember, sister, that you have a Friend above the stars 
that sticketh closer than a brother; and who will not per- 
mit the stinging winds of winter, nor the rushing torrents 
of these mountains, to visit too roughly the lonely cabin 
of the orphan and widow, whence the prayer of the father- 
less comes to his ear, both morning and night.” 

The sobbing girl buried her face in her hands, and 
wept aloud, as she repeated, for the first time, except to 
her grandparent, the parting words of her dying brother. 
I had lost a brother, and 1 bent down to pick up the fallen 
axe as a shift to conceal the tears which I felt upon my 
own cheeks. A flitting moment that will outlive the 
memory of busy years, and taking hold of the ends of her 
fingers with one hand, I led her in silence a few steps to- 
wards that sacred place where they had buried her father, 
mother and brother, and all her earthly hopes. 

“And hadst thou but one brother?’ said I, pointing 
with the axe-helve to the little monumental stone which 
she had so often washed with her tears,—‘‘ hadst thou but 
one brother; and does he lie there?” She could not 
speak ; but kneeling down, she placed her hand on the 
inscription, and let her head fall upon the stone ; and then 
I knew that there was no one that stood upon the earth, 
in whom she had hope. I knelt down toread it. No be- 
nevolent son of OLp Morratity had ever come over those 
mountains, with his chisel in his hand, to carve her broth- 
er’s name in the coarse face of the stone, which she had 
placed at his grave. There was room for only three 
words; and these, as expressing all her bleeding heart 
could understand, she had contrived to preserve legible 
with her pencil alone. ‘‘My Brotuer’s Grave!” ex- 
claimed I repeating the inscription in an under tone. 
‘‘My Brorner’s Grave!” sighed she in unison. Gra- 
cious Heaven! said I within myself, what Mausoleum 
would preserve the memory of the dead so faithfully as this 
tearful mountain girl does that of her brother, coming 
night and morning as she does, to re-engrave his memory 
upon her heart, by writing over again upon this poor chip 
of granite, the heart melting inscription, My Broruer’s 
Grave! 

The sun at that moment, emerging suddenly from a 
cloud, fired up the top of a western mountain with his 
blaze; and I had yet ten or twelve miles to ride before I 
should reach a place to pass the night. Lucy’s hand was 
still in mine; she noticed the movement that I made in 
turning round to observe the settigg sun, and arose. I 
brought the axe to my shoulder, and she put her arm with- 
in mine, and thus we moved up the garden aisle in silence. 
My Broruer’s Grave! ejaculated I, turning around to 
bid adieu to a spot of earth more precious than the ashes 
of the Pantheon,—“ surely,” said I, looking full in Lucy’s 
eyes, which began to swim in tears, “ surely ’tis my broth- 
er’s grave." She squeezed my hand in response to the 
sentiment; and we walked ap to the door of her little 
dwelling. : 

A hasty glance around convinced me that all their se- 
curity against the wants of an approaching winter, was a 
small potato patch, tilled by their own hands; and I fan- 
cied that I_ could see Lucy borne down by the driving 
snows, while in pursuit of sustenance for her aged and in- 
firm grandmother. I could have emptied my wallet of all 
its contents, to have saved her from the iron hand of 
want; but should I, the first one that ever dropt a com- 
miserating tear for her sorrow—should I be the first to 
make her sensible of her dependence upon the charity of 
the world? A Bible lay in the window, enclosing along 
splinter from the broom. I opened to the passage and 
read: ‘“‘I have been young, but now am old; yet I have 
never seen the righteous forsaken, or his seed begging 
bread.’” An expression of Lucy’s eye seemed to invite 
me to enter :—I looked out to the road where I had left 
my horse; he was gone, and had almost reached the sum- 
mit of a mountain which we had to cross. Not a moment 
was to be lost. I raised the orphan’s hand toward heav- 
en, and repeated the consolatory words of her dying 
brother ; and while T was pointing her with one hand to- 
wards the appearing stars, with the other I secretly sub- 
stituted a bank note for the broom-splinter. My horse 
disappeared on the opposite side of the mountain. Adieu, 
said J, and adieu to my Brother’s Grave ! 





I sprang over their cottage gate, and rushed up the 
mountain’s side. I stopped asi reached its summit, to 
take a last look at the scene I had just left; and I could 
still distinguish the beautiful form of that bereaved moun- 
tain girl, leaning over the gate, where she stood motion- 
less, looking with seeming interest after me. 
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FARMER SINGLY’S CHICKENS. 


Farmer Singly’s hen had four chickens. Their names 
were Barley-corn, Buckwheat, Downy-wing, and Tiny. 
She was a very kind and careful mother to them. She 
took them with her wherever she went; scratched up 
seeds and grain from the ground for them; and whenever 
she found a nice fat worm, she cut it into pieces with her 
beak, and gave a portion toeach. If Grunter, the pig; 
or Towser the dog; or Gobler, the turkey, came nigh 
them, she would open her wings, ruffle up her feathers, 
and look so fierce, that the intruder was glad to get out of 
the way as soon as he could. Ifa hawk was seen in the 
air, she would call together her brood, and cover them 
with her protecting wings. All the day long she fed and 
guarded them, and at night she spread her soft wings 
over them, that they might sleep in quietness and safety 
till morning. 

But notwithstanding all these maternal cares, Farmer 
Singly’s hen had a very disobedient set of young chick- 
ens, with the exception only of Tiny. In spite of all their 
good mother’s warnings, they would wander a great way 
from her, and run into many dangers, where obedient 
chickens would not ‘have thought of going. The sad 
consequences of this disobedience I am about to relate. 

There was a brood of young ducks on the farm, that 
used to go down every day to the pond to swim. Barley- 
corn thought he would like to go with Broad-bill, the 
young drake, with whom he had formed a particular in- 
timacy. His mother forbade him, and several times said, 
** Cluck, cluck, cluck,’’ which, translated into our lan- 

uage, means, ‘‘ You must stay with your mother.” But 

arley-corn was obstinate, and would have his own way. 
“‘ He could not see,” he said, ‘why Broad-bill could go 
down to the pond every day, while he had to stay about 
the farm-yard all the time.” So, not regarding his moth- 
er’s wishes, he went, and was drowned. 

A few days after the farmer was hauling hay into his 
barn. He drove his ox-cart through the lane, where the 
hen and her three chickens were picking for worms. She 
saw the wagon coming, and called to her little ones to 
come out of the way. ‘‘ Come here, my chickens,’’ said 
she. Tiny ran immediately to his mother, but Buck- 
wheat and Downy-wing thought they might pick a little 
longer, and still get out of the way in time. ‘ Directly,” 
said they, ‘‘there’s no danger yet,’’ and remained in the 
road, But the oxen, coming faster than they expected, 
Buckwheat was trodden upon, and instantly killed. 

After the accidents to his brothers, Downy-wing was, 
for a while, a little more obedient to his mother; but by 
and by he got into his bad habits again, and thinking he 
was big enough to take care of himself, he begged his 
mother to let him go down to see the ducks swim in the 
pond, promising not to go into the water, but merely to 
stand on the shore and see the ducks paddle. His moth- 
er said, ‘‘ Cluck, cluck, cluck ;” but Downy-wing was not 
to be ruled, so he ran off one day when his mother was 
asleep, and made his way to the water. He was very 
much delighted when he arrived at the pond, and con- 
gratulated himself on being so cunning, thinking he would 
be able to get back before his mother missed him. Bat 
as he was walking along the brink of the water, he did 
not see a huge bullfrog that lay concealed among the 
weeds near him. ‘The bull-frog, however, saw the chick- 
en; and no sooner did he step within his reach, than he 
seized him by the leg. Poor Downy-wing screamed with 
all his might; but his mother was out of hearing, and his 
screams did not excite the pity of the frog, who kept his 
hold, aud drew his prey several times under water ; and 
had the chicken not been quite so large, he certainly 
would have been devoured. As it was, he succeeded in 
escaping, but not without a broken leg; and it is said he 
got such a surfeit of ducking, that he never wished to go 
with the web-footed poultry again. 

When the accident became known, the farmer’s daugh- 
ter caught Downy-wing, and very kindly tied up his 
broken leg. But here again Downy-wing was as wilful 
and disobedient as before. He did not like the dressing, 
and said he could cure his leg himself better than any 
body else could. So he picked off the bandages, and con- 
sequently his leg never recovering its shape or strength, 
he was a cripple for the rest of his life. Although he 
grew up to be a pretty large chicken, he was always 
ashamed of his lame leg, and well he might be, since it 
was the fruit of disobedience. He became the scoff of 
all his companions, who well remembered the affair of the 
frog. The geese used to hiss at him whenever he came 
nearthem ; and the ducks, remembering his foolish and un- 
skilful attempt to cure his own leg, cried “‘ quack, quack,” 
whenever he hobbled by them. When he was about half 
grown, the farmer’s wife told her maid to catch that ugly 
one legged chicken, aud dress it for supper; which order 
was promptly executed. 

But Tiny, as I have already said, was always obedient 
to his mother. He consequently escaped all the accidents 
which befell his brothers, grew up to be a fine speckled 
fowl, and gained great reputation for his usefulness i 
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waking the farmer’s family every morning, at exactly an | 
hour before sunrise. Having lived a long and honorable 
life, he died at the good old age of eight years. a 

Let little folks, who think themselves wiser than their | 
elders, learn that disobedience to the commands of pa- 
rents will never go unpunished ; but that due honor to | 
father and mother is the surest road to distinction and 
happiness.— Mother’s Journal. 


Editorial. 
THE SILLY SHEEP. 


BY J. ALDEN, D. D. 








“ Papa,” said Theodore, “ what do you think I saw to-day. I 
saw Mr. Freeman’s sheep jump down the precipice—I didn’tsee 
them jump, but I saw them at the bottom. Some of them were 
killed by the fall, and some had their legs broken so that Mr. 
Freeman had to kill them. They were taking their skins off as 
I came along.” 

“How did it happen ?” said Mr. Thorne. 

“ Why you see, papa, this afternoon there is no school, and 
some of the children went up to the hill for strawberries, and 
they left the bars down between Mr. Freeman’s pasture and the 
meadow, and the sheep went into the meadow. Well, Mr. 
Freeman saw the sheep in the meadow, and sent John to drive 
them out. John went after them, and was driving them along 
the wall, because the grass wasn’t so high there, and when they 
came to the very spot where the wall is built on the brink of the 
precipice, you know, one sheep jumped up on the wall, and then 
jumped right down the precipice. Another one jumped over af- 
ter her, and another and another. John halloed at them, and 
began to run, but that only made them jump the faster one af- 
ter another, in the very same place, and before he got there to 
drive them away, fourteen had jumped over. Of these, two or 
three were not so much hurt but that they could walk, two or 
three were killed outright, and the rest had their legs so much 
broken that they were obliged to kill them, and they have not 
got all their skins taken off yet.” 

“Tt was all owing then, it seems, to the carelessness of the 
children in leaving the bars down. They are very apt to do so. 
Sometimes I have thought I wouldn’t let any body come on my 
land to get berries, they so often cause me so much damage.” 

“ But, papa sir, what made the sheep jump down the pre- 
cipice ?” 

“ Probably when the first sheep leaped upon the wall, it was 
with so much force that she could not stop when she saw the 
precipice below, and the rest followed her in the same manner. 
When one sheep goes, the rest follow as a matter of course, 
such is their nature, and hence the phrase you have often heard, 
“as silly as a sheep.” 

“ Yes, sir, I have often heard it, but didn’t know what it meant, 
for I never saw anything about sheep that looked particularly 
silly. I’ve seen little lambs act as if they were very cunning. 
But will sheep follow one another every where? if they had see) 
the precipice, do you think they would have followed their 
leader >” 

“Probably not, but they were very silly, if it is proper to 
speak thus of an animal destitute of reason, in not seeing where 
they were going. It would be well, if only irrational animals 
acted in this way.” 

“ What other animals besides sheep do so ?” 

“ Boys and girls, and men.” 

“Boys and girls, and men! 
pices after one another ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Papa don’t mean as he says.” 

“* What does he mean then ?” 

“JT don’t know: I guess he means that people are apt to do 


as they see others do, without thinking whether it is right or 
not.” 


“ Exactly so, you have seen examples of this, have you not?” 

“ Yes, sir, a great many times. I have seen one boy do some- 
thing bad because he sees another one do so; but that is not 
jumping down a precipice, is it?” . 

“It is a good deal worse ; to jnmp down a precipice might de- 
stroy the body, but to do wrong will certainly destroy the soul. 
The next time you are inclined to do wrong in imitation of an- 
other’s example, remember that by so doing you act like an ir- 
rational being, and plunge down a more fearful precipice than 
the world contains. 


Do they ever jump down preci- 





LAKE GEORGE. 
Letter to the Readers of the Coupanion. 

My Dear Young Friends,—I am seated at my open window, 
in the village of Caldwell, from which I can look out on the 
beautiful Lake George. The moon is reflected in the clear wa- 
ter, and I scarcely knew which to admire most, the goddess 
Diana herself, or her image in the lake. If you were here with 
me, you would not wonder, that Lake George is celebrated as 
the most beautiful Lake in America; for the green hills which 
enclose the beautiful clearness of its waters, and the numerous 
little islands, scattered in all directions, give it an indescribable 
charm. 

No one who has not seen Lake George by moonlight, and 
heard its grand echo, has enjoyed this beautiful spot as he 
ought. My sister Anna and myself heard the echo last evening, 
while we were out upon the Jake, and I wish that all my young 
friends could have been with us, to enjoy it. It was as clear 


an evening, and as bright moonlight, as the most moon-loving 
maiden could wish, and my brother Charles, thinking it ashame 
to remain in the house, invited his sisters to enjoy with him a 
row upon the lake. The invitation was of course accepted, and 
having procured a beautiful little boat, we pushed off from the 
shore. Charles was an excellent rower, and as we glided swift- 
ly over the water, not a sound could be heard except the drip- 
ping from the oars ; and the little islands in the distance looked 
almost enchanted, in the pale moonlight. 

When we had reached the middle of the lake, Charles rested 
his oars, and for a few moments we enjoyed the scene in perfect 
silence. Not a breeze stirred. the waves, and we scarcely dared 
to breathe lest the charm of silence should be broken. But, 
suddenly, from the shore there was a loud report of a cannon, 
which seemed to startle the very woods and waves, hill gave 
back to hill the echo, each one appearing to us grander than the 
last; till growing fainter and fainter, it at length died away 
among the distant hills, and all was still again. It is useless 
for me to attempt a description of the effect produced, by this 
grand echo upon my mind; I can only say to youall, that if you 
would get a true idea of sublimity and grandeur, go to hear the 
echo at Lake George. 

Fearing that some of my young friends would never have an 
opportunity to go and see Lake George, I have tried to give them 
a little idea of its beauty, and wishing that they may enjoy this 
delightful Spring as much as I do, I will bid them good bye for 


the present. Ww. D. 


gers who gathered near, around the stove, discovered to him his 
mistake, and he joined in the laugh as uproarously as any of 
them.—Portland Bulletin. 
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A YOUNG GOOSE. 


“Is it a young goose?” asked a gentleman of a bonny, rosy 
cheeked country lass, who had poultry for sale. “Yes, sir, in- 
deed it is,” was the ready reply. The goose was taken home 
and roasted, but it was found difficult to carve, and so tough as 
to be uneatable. The gentleman, on the following day, met his 
poulterer again at market. “id you not tell me that goose 
was young, which I bought of you?” “Yes, sir. Don’t you 
call me a young woman? [monly 19.” “Yes,I do.” “Well, 
I have heard mother say, many a time, that it was nearly six 
weeks younger than me.” 
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ONLY A BEAU KNOT. 


A young lady having engaged to be married, took occasion to 
change her mind, and besought the aid of a friend, saying—* do 
help me out of this knot.” 

“ O, certainly,” replied her friend, “that’s easily done, as it is 
only a beau-not.” 





‘Remarx.—There is this difference between happiness and 
wisdom. He that thinks himself the happiest man is really so, 
—" that thinks himself the wisest, is generally the greatest 
ool. 
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JAMES WATT’S BOYHOOD. 

A friend of Mr. Watt one day came upon young James, 
stretched upon the ground, tracing with chalk all kinds of cross 
lines. “Why do you suffer this child thus to trifle away his 
time?” exclaimed the visiter; “send him to school.” “ You 
will do well to delay your jadgment,” said the father; “ before 
condemning him, be good enough to find out his occupation.” 
The harsh judgment was speedily reversed. ‘The child of six 
was solving a problem in geometry. “James,” said Mrs, Muir- 
head, one day, to her nephew, “1 never saw any boy more given 
to trifling than you are; can’t you take a book, and employ your- 
self usefully? There you have been sitting a whole hour with- 
out speaking a single word. Do you know what you have been 
about all this time? You have done nothing but shut and open, 
and open and shut, the lid of the tea-kettle ; and, first, you have 
put the saucer in the steam from the spout, and then you have 
held the silver teaspoon in it; and then you have done nothing 
but pore over them, and bring together the drops formed by con- 
densation on the surface of the china or the spoon. Am’t you 
ashamed of spending your time in that way ?"—M. Arago’s Eloge. 

[The boy was watching the action of steam, and he after- 
wards made the improyements to the steam engine which have 
led to the extensive use of that power in the present day.] 


THE GOOD MAN’S FIRMNESS. 


Two instances of Colonel Davenport’s firmness deserve to be 
mentioned ; the 19th of May, 1780, was a remarkably dark day ; 
candles were lighted in many houses, the birds were silent and 
disappeared, and the fowls retired to roost; the legislature of 
Connecticut was then in session at Hartford; a very general 
opinion prevailed that the day of judgment was at hand; the 
house of representatives, being unable to transact their business 
adjourned ; a proposal to adjourn the council was under consid- 
eration ; when the opinion of Colonel Davenport was asked. He 
answered, “I am against the adjournment. The day of judg- 
ment is either approaching, or it is not; if it is not, there is no 
cause for an adjournment; if it is, I choose to be found doing my 
duty. I wish, therefore, that candles may be brought.” The 
other instance took place at Danbury, at the Court of Common 
Pleas, of which he was chief justice. This venerable man, af- 
ter he was struck with death, heard a considerable part of a tri- 
al—gave the charge to the jury, and took notice of an article in 
the testimouy which had escaped the attention of the counsel on 
both sides. He then‘retiréd fromthe bench, and was soon after 
found dead in his bed.—Dwight’s Travels. 


THE ORPHAN SAILOR BOY. 


Don’t speak harshly to him. He has no father to direct his 
steps, no mother to watch over him. Temptation was laid be- 
fore him, and he yielded. Be not severe; perhaps one kind 
word may save him from ruin. Do not drive him to more gross 
acts of sin, but manifest by your voice and your tears, that you 
are his real friend. Had he been blest with a mother’s care, he 
would not have stepped aside from the path of rectitude. Now 
he feels that no one cares for him; no one pities him; no one 
loves him. Go to him, and be his friend, his guide, his coun- 
sellor, and you will save him from the depths of degradation. 
There is nothing so effectual as sympathy to allay the bad pas- 
sions and incline the heart to virtue. How sweet is the reflec- 
tion, we have drawn a soul from vice, and placed him in the path 
of virtue, and now he is bearing the fruits of usefulness on earth 
exerting a good influence, and ripening for a better world. ‘ 


~ 


FUNNY. 


An incident occurred on board the new steamer Governor, the 
other evening, which eaused a deal of mirth among the bystand- 
ers. At the back of the marble-topped table on which the way- 
bill is deposited, in the cabin, is a very large mirror, An old 
gentleman, who wanted a passage, stepped up to this table, and 
in the dim light, seeing his reflection in the glass, fancied it was 
some one of the officers attached to the boat. 

‘¢ Spare berth, sir ?” 

No answer being returned, he again put the question, in a 
louder voice. , 

“Spare berth for me, Sir?” at the 
hand to his ear, in order to catch the 
tion do the same, he evidently imagin 
sonage had plead deafness. 

* Well,” said he, “speak louder—so am I hard of hearing !” 


same time putting up his 
reply. Seeing the reflec- 
ed that the supposed per- 























Here the boisterous burst of mirth from a coterie of passen- 





WHO STOLE THE BIRD’S NEST. 


“To whit! to whit! to whee! 
Will you listen to me ? 

Who stole four eggs [ laid, 
And the nice nest 1 made 2” 


“NotI,” said the cow, * Moo oo! 
Such a thing I’d never do. 

I gave you a wisp of hay, 

But didn’t take your nest away, 
Not I, said the cow, Moo oo! 
Such a thing I’d never do.” 


“ Bob-a-link ! Bob-a-link! 
Now what do you think ? 

Who stole a nest away 

From the plum-tree to-day ?” - 


“ Not I,” said the dog, “ Bow wow, 
I couldn’t be so mean, I trow— 

I gave hairs the nest to make, 

But the nest I did not take. 

“ Not I,” said the dog, “ Bow wow! 
TI couldn’t be so mean, I trow.” 


“To whit! to whit! to whee! 
Will you listen to me ? 

Who stole four eggs I laid, 

And the nice warm nest I made ?” 


“ Bob-a-link! Bob-a-link! 
Now what do you think ? 

Who stole a nest away 

From the plum tree to-day >” 
“Coo coo! Coo coo! Coo coo! 
Let me speak a word too— 
Who stole that pretty nest, 
From little yellow breast ?” 


“Not I,” said the sheep; “oh no, 

I would not treat a poor bird so. 

I gave wool the nest to line, 

But the nest was none of mine, 

“ Baa baa!” said the sheep, “oh no, 
I wouldn’t treat a poor bird so.” 


* Bob-a-link! Bob-a-link! 
Now what do you think ? 
Who stole a nest away 

From the plum-tree to day ?” 


* Coo coo! Coo coo! Coo coo! 
Let me speak a word tow. 

Who stole that pretty nest 
From little yellow breast.” 


“Caw! Caw!” cried the crow, 
“T should like to know, 

What thief took away 

A bird’s nest to-day 2” 


“ Cluck, cluck,” said the hen, 
“ Don’t ask me again, 

Why I havn’t a chick 

That would do such a trick. 
We all gave her a feather, 
And she wove them together. 
T'd scorn to intrude 

On her and her brood, 
Cluck, cluck,” said the hen, 
“ Don’t ask me again.” 


“ Chirr-a-whirr! Chirr-a-whirr! 
We will make a great stir! 

Let us find out his name, 

And cry for shame!” 


*“T would not rob a bird,” 
Said little Mary Green; 

“T think I never heard 
Of anything so mean.” 


“Tis very cruel, too,” 
Said little Alice Neal; 
“T wonder if he knew 
How sad the bird would fee] 2” 


A little boy hung down his head, 
And went and hid behind the bed ; 
For he stole that pretty nest, 
From poor little yellow breast; 
And he felt so full of shame, 
He didn’t like to tell his name. 
- [Youth’s P. Gazette. 
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